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ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIPS OF 1929 AND 1939 


AN ANALYSIS OF CHANGES DURING THE PAST DECADE 
WITH A FEW SUGGESTIONS FOR THE NEXT DECADE 


By StepHEN Hasse* 
Connecticut State Department of Education, Hartiord, Connecticut 


A typical member of the American Psychological Association 
of today is a male, born about the turn of the century. He received 
the Ph.D. degree from a large university about 1930 and is now 
an associate professor of psychology in a Middle Western school. 
He expresses research and instructional interests in four fields of 
psychology. He has not yet carried his professional activities, par- 
ticularly his research activities, to the point required for election 
to full membership in the American Psychological Association 
although he is making progress towards this goal. 

Information of this sort is contained in the directory or year 
book of the APA. Put together, it makes interesting reading. It 
has been the purpose of this paper to put some of this information 
together and to draw some conclusions from it. For the benefit of 
the younger members, a preliminary statement is in order. 

The APA is a voluntary organization. It seeks neither members 
nor profits. It employs no full-time workers, but rather depends 
upon the incidental service which its members and officers give it. 
Control and general supervision are vested in a council of nine 
directors, including the officers, elected by the members. The 
President serves a one-year term; the Secretary, a three-year term; 
and the Treasurer, a five-year term. Members of the Council of 
Directors serve three-year terms. 


*Acknowledgment is gratefully made to Drs. Samuel W. Fernberger, 
J. F. Dashiell, Edwin G. Boring, Steuart Henderson Britt, Marion A. 
Bills, Joseph A. Baer, Percival M. Symonds, and Willard C. Olson for 
reading the manuscript and for making suggestions which improved it. 
To none of these persons, however, should errors which may appear or 
opinions which are expressed be attributed: they are the responsibility of 
the author alone. 

Anthony Barbareto and Samuel Kostolefsky of WPA project 6921 
made the tabulations. 
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The APA is approaching its fifteenth birthday*: perhaps this 
small contribution will reveal some of the values that a complete 
record would afford the membership at that time. 

Two rather personal interests were present when this study was 
begun: an interest in comparing the characteristics of the present 
APA membership (1939) with an earlier membership (1929), and 
an interest in recording changes in the activities of American 
psychologists during a period of rapid social change (1929 to 1939). 


Most readers of these pages will know that the APA has pub- 
lished a directory of its members annually since 1916. These direc- 
tories list personal and professional items about the members in- 
cluding colleges and universities attended, degrees awarded with 
dates, title of position, institution of employment, business or 
residential address, research interests in psychology, and instruc- 
tional interests in psychology. Age and sex usually are determinable. 
The number of Members and the number of Associates in the APA 
have been enumerated in the directories since 1926 when the 
Associateship first was provided. 

The APA is a small, if growing, organization, comparing un- 
favorably in size with other professional bodies, such as the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society (19,054 members), the American Society 
of Civil Engineers (15,415 members), and the medical, legal, and 
educational associations.* After nearly fifty years of continuous 
existence, the APA numbers fewer than 2,800 members (1940 


*The American Psychological Association was organized in 1892. 

+ “Member” and “Associate” are technical appellations and therefore 
they are capitalized. The terms “member” and “membership”, when used 
indiscriminately to refer to Member or Associate or to the total member- 
ship, are not capitalized. Actually, Associateship is not junior Member- 
ship. As Boring pointed out in a letter to the author, “There is no 
Associate Membership; there is Associateship.” (Italics his) The mistake 
of referring to an Associate as an associate member is a common one, 
appearing even in communications from APA officers. This subject is 
dealt with at greater length on another page. 

* Some readers, referring to the Constitution, will reply that the APA 
is not a professional body—that it is and always has been a scientific 
society. They will draw a line between what is scientific and what is 
professional. The writer feels that such a line does not exist. Many 
persons before us have pointed out that such dichotomous thinking is 
academic, and that psychology can realize its full stature only as psy- 
chologists recognize the problems of psychology and the problems of man 
to be one and the same. 
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directory). Darley and Berdie (2) identified 3,095 persons working 
in applied psychology in 1939. Many individuals, engaged in one 
form or another of psychological service, are not members of the 
APA. 

The qualifications for membership in the APA always have been 
exacting. Fernberger (5) states: “These qualifications [for full 
Membership] have increased to the point that today they are 
higher than those for any other elective (not honorary) scientific 
society in America.” 

Although the APA member enjoys prestige in learned circles, 
he is not aged. In fact, three-fourths of the membership in 1939 
were less than forty-five years old. (See Table 1) 

A word of explanation as to procedures is needed at this point. 
The basic data used in this study, as has been indicated, were the 
information supplied by the individual members of the APA for 
the 1929 and the 1939 directories. A complete tabulation of these 
data was not attempted, but over half of the names were taken 
for each year. Of the 893 names in the 1929 book, the first 460 
(52°7) were used. In the 1939 book, the first 1,366 names (54() 
were used. The data for these 1,826 cases were tabulated and 
then blown up to give the picture for the full memberships. Thus, 
the figures in the several tables below are approximations, but in 
no case does a distortion result. 

There is reason to believe that the analysis of the 1939 member- 
ship would hold true for the 1940 and the 1941 memberships. 
Thus, it may be considered up to date. (Neither the 1940 nor 
the 1941 year book was available when the study was made.) 

The age of members was calculated by subtracting 22 from the 
A.B. degree date and subtracting the result from the directory 
date. Thus, if a member obtained his bachelor’s degree in 1922, 
it was assumed that he was born in 1900 and that he was 29 years 
old in 1929 or 39 years old in 1939. Sixteen years of education, 
beginning at age six or thereabouts, was required of the average 
A.B. candidate in 1929 and in 1939.* 


* A check of 100 prominent Members of the APA listed in the 1939 
directory revealed the fact that they secured their bachelor degrees at 
widely varying ages—from 17 to 37 years of age. By far the largest 
number were 22, although the median age was 23. Had the data been 
available for the younger members as well, it is probable that the median 
age, as well as the modal age, would have been 22. 
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Sex could not always be determined by the directory listings. 
Doubtful cases were tabulated arbitrarily as males. 


Table 1 shows the distribution of cases for 1929 and 1939 by 
sex, age, and membership status. The APA directories enumerate 
only membership status. (See Table 6) Studies made from the 
directories and from other APA documents likewise have given 
more attention to membership status than to items which seem to 
be more basic, such as sex, age, professional activities, etc. 


A number of calculations and observations might be made from 


Table 1. A few follow: 


1. Membership increased 180% from 1929 to 1939. 

2. Full Membership increased only 10% while Associateship increased 
457% during the same period. 

3. The APA is predominantly a male organization; 77% in 1929 and 
70% in 1939 were males. 

4. The APA is predominantly an organization of youthful persons; two- 
thirds of the membership hardly have begun to live, if we agree that 
life begins at forty. 

. The APA of today is predominantly an organization of Associates. 

6. In 1929 half of the female membership enjoyed the rights and privi- 

leges of full Membership; in 1939 only one female in seven was a 
full Member. 

7. In 1929 three-fifths of the males were full Members; ten years later 

three-fourths were Associates. 

8. There were only 56 more Members in the APA in 1939 than in 

1929. (The actual figures reported in the two year books show a gain 
of 68 Members.) 


It should be pointed out that there is a strong core of stability 
in the composition of the APA membership over the years, despite 
the changes just noted. Of the 893 names in the 1929 book, 725, 
or 81°(, appeared in the 1939 directory. Of these, 478 were Mem- 
bers and 247 were Associates. Once in, the APA member is apt 
to remain! Only 168 were “lost” during the ten years. The 
death rate alone (18 per 1,000 per year for persons over 30 
years of age) could account for this number. Occasionally, 
an APA member resigns or allows his membership to lapse. 

Boring (1) looked into the academic backgrounds of APA 
members of 1920. He found that more held the Ph.D. than any 
other graduate degree. Three hundred forty-five out of 393 (88°7) 
possessed this degree. Fernberger (6) counted 1,083 Associates of 
the APA in 1939 who held the Ph.D. This is 57% of the 1,909 
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Associates listed in the 1939 directory. Almost all Members 
have the Ph.D. or its equivalent. 

Similar findings are noted in Table 2. Little attention, of 
course, should be paid to the percentages based on a small num- 
ber of approximated cases. We found, for example, that there 
were but two females, ages 66 to 70, in the Association in 1929. 
Both had the Ph.D. Thus, Table 2 shows that 100% in this 
sex and age group possessed the doctorate. More confidence can 
be placed in the figures computed on a reasonably large number 
of cases. 

There are some interesting findings in Table 2. 


1. The percentage of APA members holding doctorate degrees dropped 
from 80% of the 1929 membership to 66% of the 1939 membership. 

2. The percentage drop for females was more severe than for males. 
The sharpest drop of all occurred among the younger females; only 
18% of those 25 to 30 years of age held the doctorate in 1939. 

. Close to 100% of the “older” members—those over forty years of 
age—held the doctorate in 1929 and also in 1939. 

4. Our figures give the same general picture as those by Boring and 
Fernberger, Tied the statistics are not strictly comparable. 


w 


The trend in the APA is away from rigid academic standards. 
While it is rare for Members to lack a doctorate degree, it is as 
common as not for Associates. This situation derives from the’ 
provision of the Associateship in 1926 by which year it was 
realized that the APA, holding to exceedingly high standards, was 
excluding from its membership hundreds of individuals who were 
devoting full time to legitimate psychological work and who were 
planning to make a life profession of psychology. Today, how- 
ever, some persons are inclined to question the standards of an 
organization which extends privileges to a third of its member- 
ship lacking the formal training considered minimal for highly 
specialized professional work. 

Some of the changes which have occurred in the employment 
of psychologists since 1929 are shown in Table 3. Table 3A 
presents similar information from a somewhat different angle. 
The reader will note that comparisons between 1929 and 1939 
were not made uniformly; few psychologists in 1929 had entered 
the “applied” fields. 

The following conclusions and remarks seem warranted from 


the evidence in Table 3 and Table 3A. 
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TABLE IIIA 


EMPLOYMENT OF A.P.A. MEMBERS, 1929 AND 1939 SHOW- 
ING PERCENTAGES IN THE SEVERAL OCCUPATIONAL 


FIELDS 

Number Percentage 

Type of Employment 1929 1939 1929 1939 
College 665 1604 74 63 
High School 38 166 4 7 
Clinical and Institutional * 239 9 
Governmental 4 100 4 
Commercial and Industrial 14 50 2 2 
Consulting 43 2 
Miscellaneous Employment 163 91 18 4 
Employment Undesignated 19 237 2 9 
TOTALS 903 2530 100 100 


* Not tabulated as such in 1929. 


1. The APA in 1929 was essentially an organization of college professors. 
In 1939 the college group still predominated, but the importance of 
other fields was beginning to be felt. 

It is interesting to note in passing that Darley and Berdie (2), 
commenting on the employment of members of the American Associa- 
tion for Applied Psychology, report: “Of the four hundred members 
[411, to be exact] of this organization [in 1939], a majority is giving 
a major share of its time to teaching college classes; this paradoxical 
situation might well be investigated further, since presumably teachers 
at the college level are well represented in the American Psychological 
Association.” 

2. An increasing number of psychologists between 1929 and 1939 found 
employment in clinics and institutions, in high schools, in government, 
in commerce and in industry. The actual number in all applied fields, 
however, remains small. 

3. oo all psychologists over forty-five years of age are in the college 

eld. 

4. Few psychologists (only 43 in 1939) have ventured into private prac- 
tice. Stated positively, almost all psychologists are hired by someone 
and work on a salary basis. 

5. Some psychologists listed under “Employment Undesignated” in Table 
3 and Table 3A may be unemployed. It would be important to dis- 
cover how many members of the APA, now unemployed, desire work. 


Tables 4 and 5 show certain of the instructional and research 
interests of psychologists in 1929 and 1939. Ten fields of psychol- 
ogy, principally the applied fields, were selected from the thirty- 
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odd major ones which claim the attention of APA members.* On 
a priori grounds it was thought that social changes during the 
1930’s would be reflected in the activities of psychologists in these 
fields more sharply than in the more traditional, more academic 


fields. 


Some psychologists list ten or twelve instructional and research 
interests in the directories year after year. (Often they fail to 
revise these listings in accordance with their activities for consider- 
able periods.) Other members list only one or two interests; 
some, none. 


Instructional activities, as others before us have pointed out, are 
more definite and objective than research interests; thus, it is 
likely that they. are reported more accurately. For this reason some- 
what greater confidence can be placed in Table 4 than in Table 5. 


Both, it is noted immediately, show strong patterns of similarity 
for 1929 and 1939. In general the depression decade left the ex- 
pressed interests of American psychologists unchanged. Ten years 
of widespread unemployment and the index of research interest in 
vocational problems remains at 7%, while the index of instructional 
interest rises only from 1% to 3%! Interest in social psychology 
increases only 3 and 4 percentage points. Instructional interest in 


clinical psychology drops. These facts are hard to explain. Do 


*A complete count was made of the instructional and research interests 
of the first 350 psychologists in the 1939 directory. A total of 1446 in- 
terests was found, 559 and 887 in instructional and research areas, 
respectively. The average member, thus, listed 4.1 interests, 1.6 being in 
instruction in psychology and 2.5 being in research in psychology. 

It is interesting—possibly significant of something—to note that no 
fewer than 103 adjectives, including phylopathological, were required by 
this group of 350 psychologists to describe their excursions in psychology. 
Six areas in psychology—presumably once important ones—for which the 
APA Secretary had provided standardized directory abbreviations were 
not used and several others were marked but once. 

In the interests of order and common understanding and without undue 
sacrifice to colorful descriptions, it would seem possible to limit the listed 
fields of psychological endeavor to some reasonable number. The follow- 
ing seventeen, in order of approximate importance to present-day psychol- 
ogists, are suggested: General, Educational, Clinical, Measurement, Ex- 
perimental, Social, Child, Abnormal, Vocational, Industrial, Physiological, 
Adolescent, Genetic, Comparative, Individual, Historical, and Criminal. 
These seem to cover the field! 
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TABLE IV 


TEN INSTRUCTIONAL INTERESTS OF A.P.A. MEMBERS, 
1929 AND 1939, BY SEX GROUPS 


Fields of Instruc- 


tional Interest PER- 
in Psychology MALE FEMALE TOTAL CENTAGE 
1929 1939 1929 1989 1929 1989 .1929 1939 
Educational 170 379 44 1838 214 6512 51 82 
Clinical 53 185 29 74 82 209 19 13 
Social 29 156 22 29 178 ij 11 
Abnormal 27 185 2 28 29 1638 7 10 
Child 10 115 19 61 29 176 | 11 
Tests 13 8 30 21 1384 5 9 
Personality 8 67 19 8 86 2 6 
Vocational 4 44 3 4 47 1 3 
Personnel 4 37 7 4 44 1 3 
Psychiatric 26 9 35 2 
TOTAL 318 1198 102 386 420 1584 100 100 
Number of instructional interests per 
member in these fields 5 6 
TABLE V 


TEN RESEARCH INTERESTS OF A.P.A. MEMBERS, 1929 AND 
1939, BY SEX GROUPS 


Fields of Re- 
search Interest PER- 
in Psychology MALE FEMALE TOTAL CENTAGE 
1929 19389 1929 19389 1929 19389 1929 19389 
Educational 167 350 57 178 224 «528 24 18 
Clinical 75 333 81 232 156 565 17 19 
Social 79 278 6 76 85 354 9 12 
Abnormal 63 195 19 65 82 260 9 9 
Child 19 92 31 203 3 
Tests 173 350 81 180 254 580 27 18 
Personality 12 94 2 13 14 107 1 4 
Vocational 50 36152 19 46 69 198 7 7 
Personnel 12 69 17 12 86 1 3 
Psychiatric 13 60 6 32 19 92 2 3 
TOTAL 656 1992 290 981 946 2923 100 100 


Number of research interests per member 
in these fields 
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psychologists prefer the ivory tower to the market place?* 

The actual number of psychologists interested in and working 
in the applied fields is, of course, growing each year. Finch 
and Odoroff (7) counted the applied psychologists in the directories 
of 1916, 1921, 1926, 1931, 1936, and 1938. They found that 
the increase in applied jobs kept pace with the total number of 
jobs in psychology between the years of 1916 and 1926, but that 
there was a falling off from 1926 to 1938. They found 694 
psychologists working in applied jobs in 1938. 

Darley and Berdie (2) state: “Twenty-seven percent of the 
members of the American Psychological Association [in 1939] 
were classified as being applied psychologists.” 

Our figures check with these data. (Tables 3A, 4, and 5) We 
would question Finch and Odoroff (7) however, when they go on 
to say “ .... it is not improbable that the results [of adding 
the non-teaching psychological activities of teachers to the full- 
time activities of applied psychologists] would show approximately 
one-half of the total time of American psychologists being devoted 
to applied psychology.” 

An additional table and a figure are included because they have 
an historical value and because they have pertinence to this entire 
discussion. Table 6, the vital statistics of the APA, and Figure 1, 
the membership division of the APA since the associate rank 
was introduced in 1926, tell their own story. 


Finally, returning to a point made earlier, since the APA de- 
pends upon the thought and service which its members are will- 
ing to give it, we may well ask: “To what does all this add up? 
What, if anything, should be done?” The writer wishes to hazard 


*Some psychologists will resent this question. They will reply in effect: 
“Psychologists are no different than anyone else. They must accept the 
employment opportunities that they find. Many child guidance clinics, 
for example, have been closed during the depression, throwing psychologists 
out of work. Many schools, too, have dropped their psychological 
workers. These developments, while regrettable, are not the fault of 
psychologists.” 

There is considerable truth in this argument, but it should be pointed 
out that psychologists can make, as well as accept, employment op- 
portunities. Who better than psychologists know the need for an ex- 
tension of psychological services? Who better can sell new psychological 
services to the public? What period could be more timely than the 
present for an extension of psychological endeavor? 
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TABLE VI 


ASSOCIATION, 1892-1940 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


TOTAL MEMBERSHIP MEMBERS ASSOCIATES 


Percentage Gain Percentage of 
Year N OverPrevious Year N All Members N 
1892 31 
1915 295 
1916 308 4 
1917 336 9 
1918 367 9 
1919 372 1 
1920 393 6 
1921 424 8 
1922 442 4 
1923 457 3 
1924 464 2 
1925 471 1 471 100 
1926 535 14 494 92 41 
1927 608 14 516 85 92 
1928 699 15 534 76 165 
1929 893 28 540 60 353 
1930 1101 23 530 48 571 
1931 1267 15 530 42 737 
1982 1510 19 525 35 985 
1933 1670 11 535 32 1135 
1934 1754 5 530 30 1224 
1935 1818 4 542 30 1276 
19386 1987 9 556 28 1431 
1987 2138 8 587 27 1551 
1938 2318 8 603 26 1715 
1939 2527 9 618 24 1909 
1940 2739 8 664 24 2075 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) 


The American Psychological Association was organized by seven 
psychologists at Clark University in the spring of 1892. This num- 
ber had grown to 31 by the time of the first annual meeting held 
in Philadelphia during Christmas of the same year. The constitu- 
tion was adopted in 1894. 

The first directory of A.P.A. members was published in 1916. 
The A.P.A was incorporated in 1925, the year the Association en- 
tered the publishing business. 

The Associateship was introduced in 1926; before that date all mem- 
bers were of the same rank. 
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FIGURE 1 


MEMBERS AND ASSOCIATES OF THE AMERICAN PSY- 
CHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION BY PERCENTAGES 
FROM 1925 TO 1940 


Associates 
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a few suggestions as to some things which might be done over the 
years to make the APA a stronger and more useful organization 
to the individual member, to the public, and to the profession of 
psychology. Some of these thoughts have emerged from the 
present study; others have developed during a ten year period 
while the writer has engaged in clinical, teaching, and adminis- 
trative work in psychology. 

Few of these proposals are original ones. Probably all of them 
have occurred to most APA members.* The order in which they 
are presented has no significance. 

1. The APA is almost fifty years old. A comprehensive his- 
tory of its growth would be timely. Such a document is needed 


*These proposals were set down during the summer of 1940. Several 
of them were discussed at the fall meeting of the APA at State College, 
Pennsylvania, September 4-7, 1940. 

It would be interesting to take a poll of the 2739 members of the 
APA (1940) to determine their attitude towards these proposals. Other 
items, of course, could be added to the twelve herein listed so as to 


measure all ranges of opinion. 
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for its own sake and as a guide for the future of the organization. 

2. The APA is too large and too important an organization to 
depend solely on voluntary service. Individually, its members 
and officers have made distinguished contributions to psychology, 
but as an organization the APA has not taken the place or 
exerted the influence that is expected of a national professional 
body. 

An executive secretary should be employed by the APA. He 
would find much to do! He would establish a permanent office 
for the Association. He would keep in touch with the members. 
He would help carry out the policies of officers and committee 
chairmen. He would relate the work of the APA to other pro- 
fessional groups. 

He would assemble and safeguard such papers and exhibits 
as are important to the organization. He would serve as a national 
clearing house between psychologists wishing employment and em- 
ployers wishing psychologists. He would help interpret psychol- 
ogy to the public. He would bring a new stability and a new con- 
tinuity to the APA. 

3. Less confusing and more descriptive names than Member and 
Associate are needed to distinguish senior members and junior 
members of the APA. Just now the number of senior and junior 
members might be better adjusted. New criteria for evaluation 
towards senior membership are discussed under item seven below. 

4. Membership in the APA should be restricted to those having 
the Ph.D. degree or its equivalent in psychology. A period of ex- 
perience in psychology—probably two or three years—likewise 
should be required of all applicants. 

5. The public knows only vaguely what a psychologist is and 
what he does. Almost anyone can call himself a psychologist and 
get away with it. Individuals today—at least two hundred of them 
according to Darley and Berdie (2)—are working in applied 
psychology with B.A. degrees or less. Dr. H. B. English, presi- 
dent of the American Association for Applied Psychology, has 
stated as his opinion, “The identification of psychology with mere 
psychometrics is probably our greatest present professional handi- 
cap.” Is it too much to ask that the APA publish standards for 
personnel and practice, thus identifying the well-qualified and the 
charlatan at the same time? 

6. Closely allied with the above is the thought that the APA 
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should help establish policies along educational, legislational, and 
general social-welfare lines.* 

Psychology is involved and has a stake wherever men gather. 
For its own good, as well as the public’s, it should educate those 
wishing psychological service so that they will have some valid 
criteria for distinguishing between the well-qualified and the 
poorly-qualified practitioner. 

7. At the present time there are two chief requirements for 
senior membership in the APA—a Ph.D. degree (or its equivalent) 
in psychology and a quantity of published research in psychology. 
Few would question the first condition; the importance now at- 
tached to the second condition might well be questioned. It is 
suggested that a junior member of the APA, applying for senior 
membership, be rated on the following items in addition to pub- 
lished research: 

Length of full time practice of psychology; 

Number of years in the APA; 

Quality of clinical work; 

Quality of teaching; 

Production of teaching, research, and laboratory aids; 

Committee participation; 

Evidence of effective interpretation of psychology to the public; and 


Administrative success in establishing or in developing useful in- 
stitutions or media for the application of psychology to human living. 


8. It should be a simple matter to keep the research and instruc- 
tional interests of APA members up to date in the annual directory. 
It is important to know what interests and activities claim 
the attention of psychologists from year to year. A “standardized” 
list of seventeen areas in psychology was offered in a footnote on 
page 7; this list, or a better one, could be printed and then 
checked by each member each year. 


9. Probably a strong national organization of psychologists 
depends in large part upon strong state and local associations. The 


*The recently organized Society for the Psychological Study of Social 
Issues (SPSSI), an affiliate of the APA, in its first year book (1939), 
“Industrial Conflict,” focuses attention upon problems in one major social 
area. Other organizations, notably the American Association for Applied 
Psychol (AAAP), are taking the lead in this important work. 

It is felt that such groups should be integral parts of the APA. For 
many reasons it is not sufficient that they merely be recognized by or 
affilvated with the parent body. 
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APA should cooperate whole-heartedly with such groups, helping 
to set standards, prepare legislation, etc. 

10. The APA has a responsibility to the public. There is a 
tremendous popular interest in psychology at this time. It needs 
directing. A magazine along the lines of Hygeia or Parents might 
prove one answer. Authoritative, understandable radio programs 
might be another. The interest and curiosity of the layman in 
things psychological needs to be properly attended, not ignored or 
merely criticized, by the APA membership. 

11. The APA should promote desirable public mental hygiene 
policies and services. Any community with a population of ten 
thousand or more should easily be able to support a high-grade 
psychological consultation center. Such a center could prove as 
constructive a force in a community as a school, a library, or a 
hospital. 

12. Psychology and all psychologists suffer if any appreciable 
number of psychologists, wishing work, are unable to find it. The 
same is true if psychologists are forced by circumstances beyond 
their individual control to accept positions at subsistence wages. 
The APA needs to bend every effort to see to it that all reputable 
psychologists are able to find decent employment opportunities. 
Certainly there is an overwhelming amount of work that needs 
doing! 
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